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known as the manor, which will be described in Part II, dealing
with the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and indeed Domesday
Book divides all England into ' manors', and a great many of
them appear in the above form.

Various sorts of Villages. But the villein holding his land by
labour services from a lord, with labourers and slaves below him
and a few freemen above and partially outside the manor, is not
the only type we find.

(i) In the eastern counties, where the Danish immigration
was but some two centuries old, we find groups of freemen
holding villages of their own. Also where the manorial organiza-
tion is present, with lord, demesne and villeins, we find freemen
standing outside it, for ' they could take their land to whom
they would', i.e. they had a lord to whom they had ' com-
mended ' themselves, but they could change him if they pleased.
As we go westward the number of freemen and socmen decreases.

(ii) On the other hand, we find a manor that was all demesne,
i.e. a mere lord's estate cultivated by unfree labourers.

(iii) The manorial organization of a lot of scattered hamlets
or small farms must have been loose, and produce-rents often
took the place of labour-rent. It would not pay, even if it were
possible, to cultivate an estate by labourers who had to walk
miles to get to their work.

But while Domesday Book shows us this great variety of
villages, though it also shows us how they were tending to take
on one special form, which reaches its perfection about a century
later, it does show us a common basis and resemblance. Leaving
therefore for the time the legal questions that surround the status
of the villein, the socman, and the slave, let us look merely at
the economic situation.

The Isolation of the Village. The first contrast to our own times
that strikes us is that the village was self-sufficing. It produced
nearly all it wanted. In those fields divided into strips was
growing the corn needful for food and drink; on them in the
autumn and on the waste land in the summer pastured the oxen
that drew the plough, and the sheep that supplied the wool